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WEST INDIANS AND THE 
CORONATION. 


As a matter of historical interest, it should 
be noted that, among the multitude that 
assembled for the Coronation of His Majesty 
King George V., many are members of 
families that have been settled in lands 
overseas from the days of the Stuarts, and 
for years before the reigning family came to 
the throne. 

Although Americans, who ean claim to 
rank with this class, do not own allegiance 
to King George, owing to the regrettable 
circumstances that drove England’s eldest 
daughter to separate from the parent 
State, our American kinsfolk must feel that 
they are welcome to rejoice with us, in the 
old home, on this august oecasion. as their 
forefathers used to do in the olden time, 
when the Coronation robe of King Charles II. 
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was made from silk sent from Virginia, the 
Old Dominion being then an English 
colony. 

In illustration of the continuance of 
British dominion in “ parts beyond sea,” 
it is noteworthy that at least three of the 
representatives of West Indian Colonies at 
the Coronation are members of families 
that emigrated in Stuart times, and have con- 
tinued since to dwell overseas. They are 
the Hon. J. R. Phillips of Barbados, the 
Hon. B. Howell Jones of British Guiana, and 
ithe Hon. B. Shuttleworth Davis of St. 
| Kitts. Among other West Indians now 
|in London are some of the descendants 
of Sir Thomas Warner, who in January, 
1623-4, founded English dominion in the 
West Indies, on the island of St. Christopher, 
now usually ealled St. Kitts. From the 
date mentioned to this day, in one island 
or the other of the Caribbean Sea, the 
| Warners have, for ten or more generations, 
|made their home in the West Indies: a 
;eadet of the family from time to time 
|reverting to the Old Country, as in the case 
of Mr. Pelham Warner, captain of the Middle- 
sex cricket eleven. The cricketer’s brother, 
the Hon. Aueher Warner, K.C., a member 
| of the Council of Trinidad, and a landowner 
in that colony, is at present on a visit to 
the land from which his ancestor set forth 
about 300 years ago. 

Among the country gentry of Great 
Britain are many descendants of e:nigrants 
of the Stuart period; and a few of them, 
like the Codringtons of Gloucestershire, yet 
retain a part of their ancestral possessions 
in the West Indies. 

The Secretary for the Colonies is a 
scendant of one of the earliest and most 
ardent promoters of colonies. His ancestor, 
Robert Harcomt of Stanton Harcourt, 
himself went out to Guiana in 1609 with 
some of his kinsmen, and endeavoured 
to establish a colony on the Wyapok river 
(now in French Guiana). His heavy ex- 
penditure upon that colonizing project, and 
his staunch support of Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
second expedition to Guiana in 1617-18, 
resulted in such great financial embarrass- 
ment as necessitated the selling of a part of 
his landed property that had for generations 
been in the Harcourt family. As Sir 
Thomas Warner had been engaged in colon- 
izing in Guiana before he settled in St. 
Kitts, it is probable that ne and Harcourt 
were acquaintances, if not comrades in adven- 
ture. N. DARNELI Davis. 
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SIR NICHOLAS ARNOLD. 


Str NicHotas ARNOLD was Lord Justice 
of Ireland in 1565-6, and M.P. for Glouces- 
tershire in 1545-7, 1553, and 1555; Glou- 
cester City, 1559 and 1563-7; Cricklade, 


1571; and Gloucestershire again, 1572 till 
decease. A brief notice of his life appears 
in the first supplementary volume of 


*D.N.B.’ 

Sir Nicholas was descended from an old 
Monmouthshire family, being the son of 
John Arnold, who had acquired Highnam 
Court in Gloucestershire about 1542, and 
died there in 1550. In early life Nicholas 
was actively employed by Thomas Crom- 
well, and, there can be no doubt, had been 
rewarded by grants of some of the Church 
lands. He was knighted by Edward VI. 
about 1553, and afterwards went to Ireland, 
where he ruled as Lord Justice during the 
absence of the Deputy from May, 1564, 
till June, 1565, leaving the year following. 
The remainder of his life was spent at 
Highnam Court, which he had inherited 
from his father, and there he died in 1580. 

The pedigree of Sir Nicholas down to his 
grandchildren, as entered in the Visitation 
of Gloucestershire 1623, forms the basis 
of all our genealogical information of the 
family down to recent date. A much fuller 
one is given in J. A. Bradney’s ‘ History of 
Monmouthshire,’ but the value of this, un- 
fortunately, is much lessened by the almost 
entire absence of dates. According to the 
Visitation, Sir Nicholas was twice married. 
In 1529 he married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir William Dennys of Dyrham, co. 
Gloucester, by whom he had — in addition 


to a younger son William (died s.p.) and | 
daughter Catherine—an elder son Rowland, | 


who is stated to have sueceeded to High- 
nam, to have married Mary, daughter of 
John Brydges, Ist Baron Chandos, and 


left a daughter and heiress Dorothy, wife | 


to Thomas Lucy, son of Sir Thomas Lucy 
of Charleote, to whom she carried Highnam 
Court. The second wife of Sir Nicholas 
is described as ——. daughter of Ysham 
(i.e., Margaret, daughter of John Isham of 
Bryanston, Dorset’, by whom he left one 
son John, who settled at Llanthony Abbey 
in Monmouthshire, where—we learn from 
Mr. Bradney— he was ancestor of a long 
line of Arnolds who flourished until the 
eighteenth century. 

The will of Sir Nicholas cannot be said 
altogether to confirm the foregoing account 
of his family. The abstract—for which 
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I am indebted to my friend Mr. A. Rhodes— 
is as follows :— 

Sir Nicholas Arnold, Knight, of Hyneham, 
Co. of City of Gloucester—dated 10 April, 1580. 
Sick of body, but sound memory. To be buried 
anywhere without pomp. To wife, Dame Mar- 
garet Arnold, all in the hands of Mr. Atkyns, 
H.M. Attorney-General, and leases of property in 
N. Wales. ‘To my son-[in-law] Lucie and my 
daughter his wife, Lease of Upleadon and Rud- 
ford. To Sir Thomas Lucie my bay ambling 
colt I rode on which I bought of Mr. William 
Morwent. To Sir Thomas Porter, Knight, a 
colt. To my brother Richard Arnold a colt. 
Gifts to servants. My wife, Sir Thomas Porter, 
Knight, William Ouldworth, and Henry Isam, 
Esq., executors, to each 10/7. Witnesses, Arnold 
Palmer, Wm. Madock, Richard Mayo (his mark), 
Walter Pickle, John Clerk (mark), Thos. Prichett. 
Proved 13 May, 1580, by Margaret Arnold, 
relict. (17 Arundel). 

The will is thus brief. A peculiar feature 
is that there is in it no allusion whatever 
to any son or sons; yet in the face of the. 
Visitation made hardly more than 40 years 
after his death, and, I think we may take it. 
subscribed to by his grandsons, it is impos- 
sible to doubt their existence. 

That there is, however, something not 
quite accurate in the Visitation account 
seems fairly certain. The wife of Sir 
Thomas Lucy the younger (knighted in 
1593) is clearly stated by Sir Nicholas to 
have been his daughter (and not grand- 
daughter, as in the Visitation). The Lucy 
pedigree in the Visitation of Warwickshire 
agrees with that of Gloucestershire in call- 
ing her the daughter of Rowland Arnold. 
On the other hand, Burke’s ‘ History of the 
Commoners’ (sub. Lucey of Charlecote), 
following Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage,’ agrees 
with the will that she was daughter of Sir 
Nicholas. The will can hardly be in error. 

The Visitation is certainly wrong on one 
other point. Rowland Arnold did not 
,;marry Mary, daughter of John, Ist Lord 
/Chandos, for that peer had no daughter 
| of that name. Sir Egerton Brydges in his 
| ‘ Chandos Peerage ’ says the wife of Rowland 
) Arnold was daughter of Thomas Brydges 
| of Cornbury, Oxon, brother to the Ist Lord 
|Chandos. When did Rowland Arnold die ? 
| He seems to have left no will in either 
| London or Gloucester. 
| The fact that Dorothy Lucy inherited 
| Highnam Court would almost seem to con- 
| firm the Visitation rather than the will. It 
|is difficult to understand how she could 
'have sueceeded while she had brothers 
living, unless by special bequest of Sir 
Nicholas, of which there is no evidence in 
his will. I may add that the Visitation 
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of Gloucestershire, 1683 (under Cooke of 
Highnam), agrees with the Visitation of 
1623. that Dorothy Lucy was daughter 
of Rowland, but makes her mother—as_ per 
Sir E. Brydges—the niece, and not daughter, 
of Lord Chandos. 

The whole position is curious, and wants 
light, which perhaps some of the corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to cast 
upon it. W. D. Prxx. 





* GIFLA”: ISLEWORTH : 
ISLINGTON. 


THE smallest assessments in the ‘ Tribal 
Hidage’ are those of 300 hides. Five 
regions answer thereto. These are — 9. 
East Wixna; 15. Sweordona (MS. -ora) ; 
16. Gifla; 17. Hieca; 26. Ferpinga. (I 
am correcting Mr. BRrownBILL’s numera- 
tion because he has set down “ Ferpinga’”’ 
out of its true place.) The p of Farpinga 
I take to be @ misreading of n,* and the 
emended word Fern-inga correctly presents 
the infected form of the princely name of 
Farn-. The true order of the MS. is 24. 
Ytenag&a (MS. ynetunga): 25. Dorsetna 
(MS. aroseina); 26. Ferninga; 27. Bil- 
linga (MS. bilmiga); 28. Suderigna (MS. 
widerigga). It is fairly certain from this 
that Ferningaland lay in Hampshire, to the 
north of Méanwaraland.7 and the east of 
Gewissaland, the chief city of which was 
Venta Belgarum, Wintanceaster. Of these 
two ancient regions, the first-named was 
probably assessed among the 1200 hides 
of Ytena ga; the second was omitted from 
the list. 

Starting from the English Channel, on 
the east of Ytene, or Ytena ga, we find 
Billingaland (West Sussex), Ferningaland 
(North-East Hampshire), and Suderigna- 
land (West Surrey). Still proceeding north- 
wards, we look in vain for an exact reflex 
of the nomenclature of the MS. till we 
come to Hitchin in Hertfordshire. The 
survival of that name enables us to identify 
the western part of the county as Hicealand. 
For, just as Ytena had been weakened to 
Ytene before a.p. 1100, so also must Hicca 








(gen. pl.) have been reduced to Hicce before 
1086, when the Norman assessors called it | 
Hiz. The Norman z was pronounced like | 





* Cf. 10 S. x. 227. where I refer to eighth- 
century 7, ¢, and p. 

+ O.E. méan=Old Icel. *maun=Danish min, | 
Mon, Seeland, Falster, and Laland were comprised 
in Iuthes-leth MSS. Vithes and Withes). Juthes 
is the gen. pl. of *Iuthja. 
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our is: cf. fiz, fitz; assez, assets. Ap- 
parently z was the nearest representation of 
final O.E. palatal ¢ (7.e., -ce) that the Nor- 
mans could contrive. Its use proves that 
at the time of the Survey Hicce was pro- 
nounced ntarly like Hitch-: ef. biece,. 
flicce, wicce, bitch, flitch, witch. 

Taking up our position in Hicealand, 
we will now inquire where its neighbour 
Giflaland lay. To the westward is Ciltern- 
setnaland; eastward lies East Seaxna- 
land; southward we look right across 
Middlesex and the Thames to Suderigna- 
land; and northward is Herefarnaland, 
the herefinna of the MSS., which lay partly 
in Northamptonshire. Sweordonalaad I[ 
have not yet identified satisfactorily. 

It would appear, then, that Middlesex 
has been ignored. But there is an ancient 
and frequent scribal error with which we are- 
all conversant, and which is due to the- 
reading of longs asf. We have seen already 
that the scribe of the late tenth- century 
MS. misread s, together with the first minim 
of wu in suderignaland, asw; and in “ Gifla ”’ 
he has certainly made the mistake of writing 
f for s. I propose, therefore, ‘‘ to alter the: 
evidence of the MS.” once again, and to: 
emend Gifla to Gisla. This done, I identify 
Gislaland as West Middlesex, and for the 
following reasons. 

The O.E. initial g was palatal, and was 
pronounced something like y in yes, yet, 
yare. This admits of its absorption in a 
following long palatal vowel i, and also 
explains the seventeenth-century _ scribal 
form ‘Thistleworth” for *Yisleworth,. 
which equals the “ Gistelesworde ’’ of Domes- 
day Book, and the “ Gislhereswyrth”’ of 
an eighth- century charter in Birch, ‘C. S.,’ 
No. 87. This town is now ealled Isleworth 
(pron. izel-). In the north of the county of 
London we find Islington (with correption 
or shortening of i). This town appears 
three times in the Great Survey: twice as 
“Tsendone,”’ and once in the truer form of 
“Tseldone’’ (130 b, col. 2). ‘‘ Isendone’”’ 
exhibits the French confusion of the liquids 
nandl: ef. Nicole for Lincoln; O. French 
nivel for Latin JTibella, our “level” ; 
O. French posterne=posterle, for Latin 
posterula. ‘“‘Iseldone” = *Isladone, Very 
Gislandin, Yisla’s down, now Islington. 
The wavering between medial -an- and 
-ing- in place-names is a well-known pheno- 
menon: cf. Abbandun, Abingdon; Secean- 


'dun, Seckington; Niwantun, Newington. 


The etymon of Islington, viz. Gisla, is the- 
short or pet form of the name Gislhére, in: 


| * Gislhereswyrth.”’ 
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this diay name 


*Tsleworth ” 


The occurrence of 


twice in Middlesex, sc. in 
and ‘Islington’; the apparent omission 


of that county from the * Tribal Hidage’ 
the probability of the correctness of the 
emendation of gifla to * Gisla’*’?; and the 
propinquity of 16, gifla, and 17, hicca, in 
the list, would seem to justify the location 
IT have proposed. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 
Mr. ANSCOMBE'S 
hands some time before 
on * The Burghal Hidage,’ 


. 


paper was in the Editor's 
Mr. BROWNBILL’S note 
ante, p. 2, was printed. ] 


RoBerRT Burton's Liprary.—aAt 11 8S. i. 
325 I drew attention to the appearance in a 
second-hand catalogue of a book (John 
Pits’s ‘ Relationes’) that had formerly been 
in Robert Burton’s possession. Prof. Moore 
Smith has pointed out to me that in Mr. 


James Tregaskis’s ‘‘Caxton Head” Cata- 
logue 705, dated 12 June, 1911, there is! 


another book that once belonged to Burton. 
The item in question consists of two 
volumes bound together apparently by 
an early sixteenth - century re 
binder. The first 
*Morie Encomium’ with Gerhard Lister’s 
notes, Erasmus's epistle to Martin Dorp, 
Seneca’s * Ludus de Morte Claudii Cesaris’ 
with Beatus Rhenanus’s Scholia, and John 
Free’s Latin translation of Synesius’s 
‘ Praise of Baldness,’ this also with Beatus 
Rhenanus’s Scholia. The volume was 
printed by John Froben at Basel in 1515. 
Bound up with this are Erasmus’s ‘ De 
Duplici Copia Rerum ac Verborum,’ ‘ De 
Ratione Studii & Instituendi Pueros,’ and 
*De Puero Iesu Concio,’ printed by Ascen- 
sius (Josse Bade) at Paris, 1512. ~ 
According to the account given in the 
catalogue, the book contains the autograph 
signatures of Robert Burton (2 Jan.. 1595) 
and his elder brother William (1593). 
There are said to be numerous interlinear 


and marginal notes, ‘* presumably by Robert 
Burton.” I regret that I have had no 


opportunity of examining the book. 
Erasmus’s ‘ Morie Encomium’ was printed 
several times in the ; same volume with the 
Latin version of Synesius’s ® tAiKpas € EVKULLOV, 
Some time ago I had conjec tured that 
Burton used one of these editions. See. 
for example, i. 1, 3, 2 of ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ where a re ference to Syne- 
sius, “ inlaud. calvit.,”’ is found between two 
quotations from *The Praise of Folly.’ 


| Malakoff, e.g.. in 


Cambridge | 
is @ copy of Erasmus’s | 
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Joseph Hall mentions the two works to- 
gether, * Satires, VI. 1. 159, 

Folly itselfe, and baldnes may be praised, 
where his editors indulge in some very 
strange statements. 

With regard to the 
‘Moria Eneomiun ’ published under 
Lister's name, but frequently attributed 
to Erasmus. Mr. P. 8. Allen has recently 
shown in his edition of Erasmus’s ‘ Epis- 
tole,’ vol. ii. p. 407, that the question of 
authorship is solved by Erasmus’ s own state- 
ment in an unpublished letter to Bucer, 
from which it appears that, in consequence 
of Lister's dilatoriness, Erasmus had been 
compelled to supply agreat part of the notes 
himself, but had generously allowed Lister 
to take the full credit. 

Epwarp DBENsLY, 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


*Commentarii” on 


*__This well-known 
phrase is usually attributed to Marshal 
MacMahon in the trenches before the 
‘ Dietionary of Quotations 


“© J°’y SUIS, J’Y RESTE.’ 


(French),’ by T. B. Harbottle and Col. P. H. 
Dalbiae (1908), p. 75, and * Gefliigelte 
Worte,’ ed. 20 (1900), p. 519. A writer, 


however, in The Atheneum of 1 July, 
reviewing the English translation * Men and 
Things of my Time,’ by the Marquis de 
Castellane, says that the Marquis used the 
phrase in his speech to the National Assembly 
on 18 November. 1873, and 

**now asserts that it was invented by him and his 
wife during the preparation of his speec th. This is 
a good story, and bears some mark of probability, 
as serious historians of the Third Republic have 
quoted M. de Castellane’s speech as the principal 
corroboration of the legend. Yet we are not entirely 
convinced that the confessed hoaxer of the National 
Assembly is not now hoaxing his readers.” 

In oratory a man is no more upon oath 
than in lapidary inscriptions, to quote a 
Johnsonian comparison. The careful in- 
quirer would perhaps ascertain whether 
MacMahon had that gift for incisive brevity 
which belonged to some great men of action; 
otherwise one might be justified in concluding 
that, as usual, some professional maker of 
dicta gave a saying or the germ of a saying 
that quality which makes it “ fly livel 
o'er the lips of men.” 

When once the idea of ahoax is admitted, 
decision becomes much more diffieult. 

Net Mezzo. 


‘MAKE A LONG aR.’’—It could not be 
expected that the * N.E.D.,’ to which we 
are all profoundly indebted, should in every 
case give the earliest example of a phrase. 
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Bernardus non vidit omnia. Still, it is 
curious that no earlier instance than 1884 
should be given of the above phrase under 
arm. Fuller, in his * Pisgah-Night,’ 1650, 

. 108, says: ‘* How long an arme must 
Naphtali make to reach to Judah !”’ 

A writer in The Massachusetts Spy, 
25 April. 1827, seems to regard it as a local 
Americanism, which it is not :— 

** That class of people in New Jersey. who are not 
very particular about the etiquette of fashionable 
lite, have a habit, when inviting their guests at table 
to help themselves, of saying ‘make a long arm.’” 

Ricuarp H, THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


“CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. ’—We 
have almost become reconciled by now to 
the *‘ Emperor of Germany” and the ‘‘ King 
of Belgium,’ which the daily press has 
invented for our edification: newspapers 
have reconciled us to many things. But 
certainly it is surprising, not to say painful, 
to find that during the recent show-days 
at Westminster Abbey two seats therein 
were ticketed “‘The Crown Prince of Ger- 


| disturb the 


many,’ ‘* The Crown Princess of Germany.” | ne day abo 
year as St. Swithin’s Day. 


W. BatLey KEMPLING. 


Sr. SwirHry’s Day.—The common adage 

regarding St. Swithin is :— 

St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 

For forty days it will remain ; 

St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair. 

For forty days *twill rain nae mair. 
Many persons still watch the appearance of 
the sky with anxiety on this important 


day, oblivious of the circumstance that | 
total change of date has been effected by | 


the Gregorian reformation of the calendar, 


and that they should consequently make | 


their atmospheric observations 
fortnight later. 


Swithin, or Swithun, was born in the 
neighbourhood of Winchester, probably 


about the year 800. He became a monk, 
and gradually rose until in 852 he succeeded 
to the see of Winchester. It is not neces- 
sary here to give the life of the saint. I need 
only say that he died about 862, leaving 
directions to be buried in a vile place, under 
the droppings from the eaves on the north 
side of Winchester Cathedral. which was 
accordingly done. A hundred years after- 
wards, when the Cathedral of Winchester 
was being rebuilt, Bishop Ethelwold and 
Archbishop Dunstan were desirous of en- 
riching the new church by the possession 
of some distinguished relies; and in order 


to revive the popular veneration for St. 
Swithin, appeal was made to 


King Edgar, 


nearly a/| 
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who gave orders for the formal translation 
of the relics of St. Swithin from the grave 
in the churchyard to the interior of the 
Cathedral, where they were enclosed in a 
magnificent shrine and placed in a con- 
spicuous position. A splendid ceremonial 
and feast accompanied the translation, 
which was effected on 15 July, 971; and 
the historians inform us that the weather 
was fair. 

According to tradition, the saint's remains 
reposed for a hundred years in the neglected 
spot that he had chosen in the churchyard. 
As the clergy felt that a pious member of 
their order should not occupy such a position 
they, on a certain day, purposed removing 
the body with great ceremony into the 
adjoining cathedral; but the rain fell 
incessantly, which they interpreted as a 
sign from heaven warning them not to 
remains in contravention of 
the wishes of the saint ; so they abandoned 
the idea. The popular notion concerning 
St. Swithin’s Day is probably due to some 
pagan belief regarding the prophetic charac- 
ter of some day about the same period of the 


France has her patrons of showers :— 

Sil pleut le jour de Saint Médard, 

Il pleut quarante jours plus tard ; 

S’il pleut le jour de Saint Gervais et de Saint 

Protais, 

Il pleut quarante jours apres. 

In Belgium there is St. Godelieve ; and in 
Germany a prophetic character is ascribed 
to the day of the Seven Sleepers. 

The legend of St. Médard is related by the 
late Mr. Witiiam Bates at 18. xii. 137; 
see also pp. 233 and 312 in the same volume, 

Tom JONES. 
[Nee post, p- do. | 


Sr. Exprepirus.—In an article entitled 
‘Some Imaginary Saints’ Dr. A. Smythe 
Palmer tells an amusing story in The 
Guardian of 30 June. Here it is :— 

‘* Within the last five years the Roman Church 
had a narrow escape of being saddled with a 
brand-new Saint. Some nuns in Paris were 
expecting a box of relics from Rome. In due 
course a case arrived bearing with the address 
the word spedito (‘dispatched’), and the date 
appended. Obviously these were the bones of 
some famous though hitherto unknown martyr— 
St. Expeditus, one whose very name would speak 
to the faithful useful lessons of good speed and 
expedition. Appropriate emblems of palm and 
prompt action were being devised for his statue, 
when the correct interpretation of the prosaic 
railway label by some busybody dispelled the 
romantic vision and robbed the Church of a new 
martyr, * St. Forwarded.” ~ 
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’ 


This is vastly interesting as it stands 
but there must be some mistake. ‘‘ Five 
years ago”’! Why, in 1897 St. Expeditus 
was niched in ‘N. & Q.’ (8 S. xii. 425); 
and in 1906 I wrote from Laon about a 
fascinating image of him I had seen at 
Vaux. I believe I had previously met with 
one at Tarascon, but I failed to find it last 
time I was in the country of Tartarin. 


10 8. v. 107, 156, 216, 297, may also be pro- | 


fitably consulted as to St. Expeditus. He 
seems to be rather mythical, but certainly 
was not about to be 
ago. ‘ St. SwiITHIN. 

TAILED ENGLISHMEN. (See 7 8S. vi. 347, 
493; vii. and viii. passim.)—At the second 
reference a distich is quoted from a medieval 
MS. at Berlin, as follows :— 

Anglicus a tergo caudam gerit ; est pecus ergo. 

um tibi dicit ave, sicut ab hoste cave. 

We find from Skelton’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. 
Dyce, Boston (U.S.), 1856, i. 213, that one 
Dundas of Galloway produced a triad of 
similar character :— 

Anglicus a tergo caudam gerit ; est canis ergo. 

-Anglice caudate, cape caudam ne cadat a te. 

Ex causa caude manet Anglica gens sine laude. 
Skelton covers Dundas with abuse and ridi- 
cule, much of which he deserves. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

.36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Wuic Cius Boox.—I think I recently 
saw an announcement to the effect that the 
Whig Club Book was to be printed, and I 
hope that this may be true. I came across 
the other day a newspaper cutting, dating 
from the thirties or forties of the last century, 
in which it is stated that the Whig Club 
Book from 1784 to its decline was sold at 
Southgate’s auction-rooms in Fleet Street 
for 36 guineas, and that the purchaser was 
** Bagster.” W. RoBERTs. 


* PriveT”’: 1ts Erymotocy. — Though 
the ‘N.E.D.’ considers the etymology of 
“privet”? to be “unknown,” and rejects 
the idea of its being a doublet of private 
(see 10 S. ix. 148, 197), that great authority 


affords, I think, ample evidence in support | 


of such a conclusion. The word’s several 
variants, priuie, prevet, prim, prim-print, 
are quite in line with the obsolete forms of 
** private,” viz., pryvat, privet, privit ; while 
the earliest quotation under the adjective 
from Trevisa (1398) seems to indicate how 
the former term came to be applied to a 
private road, way, or hedge, or to a portion 
of ground shut off from the main part. of 


invented a lustrum } 


a garden: ‘The priuate wey longith to 
ny3e towne and is schort and ny3 and ofte 
y growe with gras.” 

From the practice of using this shrub, 
Ligustrum Vulgare, to make hedges, which, 
| of course, were kept carefully clipped for 
ithe sake of convenience, rather than for 
| ornament, causing them to present a formal 
_ and regular appearance no doubt the variant 
“prim - print,’ or simply “ prim,’ was 
evolved, the former looking uncommonly 
like a mis-reading, or misspelling, of “* prim 
privet.” 

The other early examples given by the 
‘N.E.D.,’ 

Set priuie or prim, 

Set nat like him, Tusser (1573), 
and ‘‘ The borders round about are set with 
' priuie sweete,”’ Breton (1593), show pretty 
| plainly the derivation of the word to be 
analogous to that of the substantive common ; 
the latter denoting land common to the 
public needs, as the former denoted a path 
or hedge demarcating private property or 
preserves. One more example from the 
year 1650 makes the matter, I think, quite 
obvious: ‘If all your regiments were but 
so many private bushes.” 

In regard to the meaning of the Latin 
quotation of 1256 at the first reference, 
‘“excepto marisco qui vocatur benny et 
excepto parco et excepto cooperto de 
preuet,’’ I would construe *‘ except the marsh 
known as Benny’s, together with the plan- 
tation and Preuet’s covert,” Prevet being a 
personal name of the locality; while, as 
Sir J. Murray observes, the name of the 
bush does not occur in English till the 
sixteenth century. Even the adjectival 
form is only met with apparently towards the 
end of the fourteenth. N. W. HIvt. 

New York. 


SPANISH ARMADA: SHIP WRECKED IN 
ToBERMORY Bay.—A paragraph lately ap- 
peared in The Glasgow Herald stating that 
explosives had been applied to the Armada 
hulk in Tobermory Bay, but without 
‘“commensurate results.” The operations 
were accordingly discontinued on Saturday, 
10 June, and during the following week the 
salvage vessel was dismantled. 

The failure of the treasure hunt will 
hardly come as a surprise to many, as it 
had been frequently pointed out that the 
vessel in question was not the Florencia, 
and that she carried no appreciable amount 
of treasure. It was, for instance, stated by 
a contributor to °N. & Q. (10 8. xii. 330) 
that the Tobermory ship was realty the 
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San Juan Bautista. ‘ This vessel, a hired 
transport or nao, the property of Fernando 
Ome, 200 tons, crew of 60, with 24 guns, 
carried no treasure.” F. D. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring  in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SHERIDAN’S ‘CRITIC’: 
In connexion with the Gala Performance 
at His Majesty’s Theatre on 27 June, at 
which a mutilated version of ‘ The Critic’ 
was represented, an excellent article on that 
play appeared in The Morning Post of that 
date, which, for purposes of future reference 
aswell as on its own merits, deserves to be 
recorded in these columns. The article 
reproduced a notice of the play which was 
published in The Morning Post for 1 Novem- 
ber, 1779, two days after the play was pro- 
duced, and which was evidently written by 
some one who was behind the scenes, and 
could identify the characters who were bur- 
lesqued in the piece. Richard Cumberland 
is generally supposed to stand for Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, but, as the article says :— 

“What of the other characters 2 Who was 
the original of Dangle ? The writer of the notice 
appears to know. Some have said he was a 
‘Mr. Vaughan’ who had busied himself in the 
Richmond Theatre, and had written letters in 
The Morning Post.” 

I should like to learn something further 
of this “‘ Mr. Vaughan.” In a copy of the 
first edition of ‘The Critie ’ in my possession 
@ former owner has pasted on one of the 
fly-leaves the following cutting from The 
Morning Chronicle of 28 December, 181] :— 


“Thomas Vaughan, Esq.—This Gentleman, 


whose death we recently announced, was formerly | 


well known in the circles of literature and fashion. 
He used to declare that he was the person men- 


tioned by Churchill in the following lines of his 


* Rosciad * :— 
While Vaughan, or Dapper, call him what you 


will, 

Shall blow the trumpet, or give out the Dill. 

“It is more probable that the Vaughan here 
alluded to was the brother of Mrs. Pritchard. the 
celebrated Actress, and who was on the stage 
at the same time. 
consequence of this assumption, generally went 
by the name of Dapper Vaughan. He was also 
called Vinegar Vaughan, among his friends, 
not from any real sourness in his temper, but from 
a kind of sarcastic humour. He is also supposed 


to be the person represented by Mr. Dangle in 
Sheridan's 


‘Critic.’ He was the Author of a 
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collection of Poems, two or three Plays, Farees, 
| Prologues, Epilogues, and Novels. For many 
|years past, he had been in the constant, and 
almost daily habit of sending his poetical con- 
tributions to the several public prints, subscribed 
‘T. V. Lambeth Road,’ where he had long resided, 
though without necessity. We were in the 
constant habit of receiving from him_ poetical 
, trifles, some of which have met the public eye ; 
and, to shew that the passion was not abated by 
age, we received from him a copy of verses on 
the day preceding his death. He was a tolerable 
| good scholar, with a ready and a lively humour 
|in conversation, which he retained to the last. 
He was for many years Clerk of the Peace for 
Westminster, and held that office at his death. 
The late Mr. R. W. Lowe, in the notes to 
|his edition of ‘The Rosciad,’ 1891, says in 
one on the passage quoted above (p. 31) :— 
‘Thomas Vaughan, Clerk to the Commission 
| of the Peace for Westminster, wrote some plays 
and was a great dabbler in theatrical affairs. 
His nickname of ‘ Dapper’ was given him by 
Colman in the course of a literary quarrel 3 and 
Sheridan is said to have intended Dangle in ‘ The 
Critic > to be a portrait of Vaughan. 
Notwithstanding his considerable literary 
output, Vaughan has failed to find a plnce 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ A namesake (fl. 1772- 
1820) is included, who was also a dramatist 
and a solicitor in Westminster. This may 
have been a son. W. F. PrIDEAUX. 


DICKENS AND ‘THACKERAY: MANTA-~ 
LinI.—I do not know if it has ever been 
noticed that ‘ The Great Hoggarty Diamond, 
published in 1841, contains a reference to 
Madame Mantalini, whom Dickens had 
introduced to readers in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby, 
monthly numbers, 1838-9. In chap. x. 
I read :— 

“Add to this, I received, just at the time 
when I was most in want of cash, Madame 
| Mantalini’s bill.....” 

Is there any other instance of the con- 
veyance of a fictitious character in this 
| way from a contemporary, except, of course, 
for purposes of parody * NEL MEzzo. 





Sr. SaBinus or St. Satvivs.—Shortly 
before his death Col. Harding of Barn- 


staple told Mr. Thomas Wainwright of that 
town that St. Sabinus (or St. Salvius) was 
‘a British saint who, when on a missionary 
voyage, was wrecked on Woolacombe 
Sands. Can any of your readers give 
an authority for this statement, or for the 
‘shipwreck of any early saint upon that 
coast ? It had been intended to dedicate 
the new church to St. Sabinus, but so far 
no confirmation of Col. Harding’s story has 


been forthcoming. «. B. LONGSTAFF. 
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Pore and BYRON QUOTED IN A CoURT 
or Justice.—Leshe Stephen in his essay 
on * Pope as a Moralist,’ which appeared 
in The Cornhill Magazine in 1873, and was 
reprinted in the first volume of * Hours in 
a Library.’ wrote :— 

“A recent dispute in a court of justice shows 
that even our most cultivated men have forgotten 
Pope so far as to be ignorant of the source of 
the familiar words— 

What can ennoble sots, or slayes. or cowards ? 


Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 
(* Essay on Man.’ iv. 215.) 
A little further on he observes: ‘* Pope, 


we have seen, is recognized even by judges 


of the land only through the medium of 
Byron.” 
What is the incident to which Leslie | 


Stephen was referring ? The way in which 
the reference is made suggests that the case 
in question was one of general notoriety. 
The first Tichborne trial, it may be noted, 
had come to an end in 1872. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 
Lieut.-CoLt, OLLNEY.—Can any reader 


give me some particulars concerning Lieut.- 
Col. Ollney, who left 17 pictures to the 
National Gallery in 1837 ? 

EB. V. Lucas. 


Tromp iX ENGLAND: JOHN STANHOPE, 
LONDON PRINTER, 1664.—Dom Francisco 
Manuel de Mello, the Portuguese writer, 
met Tromp in August-September, 1641, 
and heard trom that admiral an account of 
his victory over Oquendo at the Battle of 
the Downs in 1639. The place of meeting 
is variously written in Portuguese works as 
Valmir and Valmud. Was Tromp at 
Walmer or Falmouth at the date mentioned ? 

Among the presses which Dom Francisco 
Manuel engaged to print his works in 1664 
(he says) was that of Juan Stenop in London. 
Is anything known of a printer named 
John Stanhope at that date ? 

EDGAR PRESTAGE, 

Chiltern, Kowdon, Cheshire. 

‘Lyrics anp Lays.’—Can any one in- 
form me as to the authorship of ‘ Lyrics 
and Lays, by Pips,’ an octavo volume of 
210 pages, published at Calcutta in 1867, 
and consisting of about forty poetical pieces 


of varying length and merit? The sub- 
jects range from occurrences of 1848 to 


those of 1866, and the most important and 
longest contents are ‘ The Great Rent Case : 
a Lay of the High Court in the Year 1865,’ 
and * The Great Durbar’ (held at Agra by 
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Sir John Lawrence, Governor-General) in 
1866, each teeming with personal allusions, 
sometimes rather trenchant in character. 
The preface mentions that some of the con- 
tents have appeared in Indian newspapers 
and periodicals, and no doubt there are 
many yet living who can supply the author's 
name. W. B. H. 


GEORGE ExioT oN A Macic Rinxc.—In 
‘Silas Marner,’ chap. xv., we read :— 

‘**That famous ring that pricked its owner when 
he forgot duty and followed desire—I wonder if it 
pricked very hard when he set out on the chase, or 
whether it pricked but lightly then, and only pierced 
to the quick when the chase had long been ended, 
and hope, folding her wings, looked backward and 
became regret. 

What ring is meant? Who was the 
| hunter, and what the special occasion here 
| hinted at ? : ' F. E. Bevan. 
| 16, Alexandra Drive, Liverpool 8. 
| [Several rings possessing this magical property 

are described at 9S. xi. 211, 490. ] 


| B. W. Procter (“* Barry CORNWALL ’’).— 

'I have some autograph verses by him 
beginning 

| Hearts we had in our sunny youth. 

| Have they ever been printed ? 

XYLOGRAPHER. 


ToucHING A Corpse AT FUNERALS.— 
Fifty years ago at funerals it was customary 
for a man to stand near the coffin and invite 
people to come and see the corpse. Most 
persons touched the corpse with a finger, 
but if any one moved away without doing 
so, the attendant said sharply: ‘‘ Touch 
the corpse.” Why was this done ? 

JOHN MILNE. 

Aberdeen. 


Evatt Fairy. — Perhaps GENERAL 
Evatt (see 11 S. iii. 367, 437, 476) may be 
interested in, or can throw light upon the 
identity of the Mr. Evatt (Evett or Evitt) 
who was interred in the church of SS. Anne 
and Agnes in 1636-7, being apparently a 
person of some substance. His Christian 
name is not recorded, but his widow, Alice, 
was buried in 1643. 

Witrram McMuRRAY. 


Tue THREE Heavens.—In ‘A String of 
Pearls; or, The best things reserved till 
last, Discovered in a Sermon preached in 
London, June 8, 1657, at the Funeral of 
(that Triumphant Saint) Mris. Mary Blake 
late wife to (his Worthy Friend) Mr. 
Nicholas Blake,” &¢., Thomas Brooks, the 
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author—“‘ her much endeared Friend, 
spiritual Father, Pastor, and Brother. in 
the Fellowship of the Gospel, and Preacher 
of the Word at Margarets New Fish-street ”’ 
—-has this passage on p. 31 of the third 
edition of his book, printed in London in 
1661 :— 

‘There are three Heavens; the first is 
Colum Aerium, the Aiery Heaven, where the 
Fowls of Heaven do flye; the second is Celum 
Astriferum, where the stars of Heaven are: and 
the third is Calum Beatorum, the Heaven of the 
Blessed, where God appears in eminency, and 
where Christ shines in glory.” 

In his long discourse of 222 pages the | 
preacher frequently gives references in the | 
margin to various Fathers for his quotations, 
but there is none in this place. J should be | 
pleased to learn from whom he has taken 
the Latin words in the above passage. | 

Joun T. Curry. 


Doe’s MoNuMENT aT QuILON.—Can any 
reader tell me who was the hero of the follow- 
ing interesting dog story, narrated by Sir 
William Butler (‘ Autobiography,’ p. 48) 
apropos of his visit to Quilon on the Malabar | 
Coast in May, 1863 ? 


‘A mile before making the landing-place, 
we came on one of the many mimic promontories 
rising from the water which has a stone monv- | 
ment built upon it. It has a history. Many | 
years ago a certain Col. Gordon was resident at 
Quilon. He was the owner of a large Newfound- 
land dog. One morning Gordon was bathing | 
in the lake off this promontory ; the dog lay by | 
his master’s clothes on the shore. Suddenly he 
began to bark in a most violent manner. Gordon, 
unable to see any cause for the animal’s excite- 
ment, continued to swim in the deep water. 
The dog became more violently excited, running 
down to the water’s edge at one particular point. 
Looking in the direction to which the animal’s | 
attention was drawn, the swimmer thought that 
he could perceive a circular ripple moving the 
otherwise smooth surface of the lake. Making 
for the shore, he soon perceived that the ripple 
was caused by some large body moving stealthily | 
under the water. He guessed at once the whole | 
situation: a very large crocodile was swimming 
well below the surface, and making in his direc- 
tion. The huge reptile was already partly 
between him and the shore. The dog knew it 
all. Suddenly he ceased barking, plunged into 
the water, and headed in an oblique line so as to 
intercept the moving ripple. All at once he 
disappeared from the surface, dragged down by 
the huge beast beneath. When the dog found 
that all his efforts to alarm his master were use- 
less, he determined to give hi- own life to save the 
man’s, and so Col. Gordon built the monument 
on the rock above the scene, and planted the 
casarina tree to shadow it.” 


Mr. O. 8S. Barrow, Lay Trustee of the 
English Church at Quilon, tells me that he 
has often made inquiries by whom the monu , 
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ment, which has no inscription and stands 
in the grounds of the Thevally Palace, was 
erected. The church registers give no clue, 
but the burial register at Alleppey, which 
is 50 miles by water from Quilon, notes the 
deaths of two children of Capt. Robert 
Gordon, Bombay Engineers, in 1823 and 
1825. This officer, who was a son of the 
Rev. Ludovick Gordon, minister of Drainie, 
and grandfather of Mr. Charles Stewart Loch 
of the Charity Organisation Society, died 
at Bombay in 1834. J. M. Burtocn. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BrisBANE Famity.—I am compiling a 
genealogy of those branches of this family 
that descend from the issue of John Brisbane 
of Bishoptoun by his second wife, Margaret 
(or Elizabeth ?), daughter of John Hamilton 
of Broomhill in Lanarkshire. 

William Frazer in his ‘ Genealogical 
Table of the Families of Brisbane of Bishop- 
toun and Brisbane,’ &¢., published at Edin- 
burgh in 1840, mentions only one son, the 
Rev. William Brisbane, Minister of Erskine, 
who was ordained in 1603 and died circa 


| 1642, in all of whose descendants I am 
| especially interested, and I shall be glad of 


information concerning their line of descent. 
The South Carolina family of Brisbane, it 
is believed, belong to this branch. 

In a memorial of the family drawn up on 
the 16th of August, 1748, by George Craw- 
ford, Esq., “ Historiographer and Anti- 
quarian,”’ at Glasgow, he says :— 

“There came of the family of Brisbane of 
Bishopton many cadets that were younger 
brothers of the house of Brisbane, as the Bris- 
banes of Barnhill and Silverland, shire of Renfrew 
....-The Brisbanes of Roslyn [Rossland ?] in 
the sonship, who were descended of Mathew 
Brisbane, eldest son of John Brisbane of Bishopton 
in King James VI.’s time by his second 
lady, Margaret [Frazer’s ‘ Table’ gives Eliza- 
beth], daughter and one of the three coheiresses 
of David Hamilton, &c.....O0f the same 
marriage was Mr. William Brisbane, parson 
of Erskine, of whom descended Dr. Mathew 
Brisbane, physician in Glasgow. Another son 
of Mathew Brisbane of Roslyn was Sir John 
Brisbane, Advocate in the Royal Navy in the 
reign of Charles II., grandfather to the present 
[1748] Lord Napier; and of another son of 
Mathew Brisbane, the first Laird of Roslyn, 
James Brisbane, came Mr. James Brisbane, 
minister at Kilmalcolm, afterwards at Sterling, 
and other gentlemen of the surname of Brisbane,” 
&e. 

I have transcribed the foregoing from 
a manuscript copy of the memorial, and it 
may possibly be worded differently from 
the original. It shows, however, that 
there was at least one other son of John 
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Brisbane of Bishopton, Mathew, who left | 


descendants. 

Any 
branches of the family of Brisbane, as also 
the origin and meaning of the surname, will 
be appreciated. Please reply direct. 

E. Havitanp Hitman, F.S.G. 
co Anglo-South American Bank, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Dr. BarnarpD, Provost or Eton.—To 
what family did Capt. George Barnard 
of St. Giles-in-the- Fields, grandfather of 
Edward Barnard, Provost of Eton 1765-81, 
belong ? Capt. Barnard married a lady 
named Martha (maiden surname unknown), 
and died in Flanders in 1693. It has been 
suggested that he was George Barnard, 
appointed as wagon-master to the Artillery 
Train for Ireland by the Duke of Schom- 
berg, where he served 1689 to 1690. 

The Rev. George Barnard, father of the 
Provost, was curate in charge of Harpenden, 
Herts, 1716-46, and Vicar of Luton 1745-60. 
His wife’s name was Dorothy (maiden sur- 
name unknown). I am anxious to ascertain 
the surnames of both Dorothy and Martha. 

Dr. Edward Barnard’s arms (Arg., on 
bend az. three escallops of the field) appear 
in ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ vol. viii., 
1797, but I have not been able to connect 
him with any of the families of Barnard 
or Bernard who now bear the same coat of 
arms. H. C. BARNARD. 

Bury Orchard, Wells, Somerset. 


Pitt’s BUILDINGS: WRiIGHT’s BUILDINGS. 
—Could any of your readers kindly assist 
me to identify the houses known in 1793 as 
Pitt’s Buildings and Wright’s Buildings, 
Kensington ? Pitt's Buildings are mentioned 
by Faulkner, but not identified by Loftie. 
Do the houses still exist, or what streets 
have been built on their site 7 

Mary TERESA FORTESCUE. 

Sprydoncote, Exeter. 


Foxes aS GUARDS INSTEAD OF Docs.— 
Can some one tell me whether the gates of 
the Dublin barracks were ever guarded by 
foxes instead of dogs ? or was it the gate of 
some estate in, or on the borders of, Wales 
that was thus guarded (1825 to 1840, say) ? 

L. V. 
1828-40.—Can 


DvuBLIN BARRACKS, any 


one tell me what regiments were in the | 


Portobello Barracks, Dublin, between 1828 

and 1840 ? 

possibly foxes as pets ? 
Edinburgh. 


L. V. 


information concerning the above 


Had one of these regiments | 


Replies. 


GUILDS OF WEAVERS AND 
CLOTHIERS. 
(11 S. iv. 8.) 


THE clothiers were the descendants of the 


|weavers. There were guilds of weavers 
first ; then guilds or crafts of drapers and 
tailors; and later there were clothiers. 


The precise differences between these in- 
dustries, as far as can now be known, are 
dealt with in W. J. Ashley’s ‘ Early History 
of the Woollen Industry * (American Eco- 
nomic Association), Baltimore, 1887. This 
work in a revised and fuller form is embodied 
in his ‘Economie History, London, 1893, 
vo]. i. part li., together with far more valu- 
able and critical material than is found in 
any other book upon the subject of the cloth 
and woollen industries. 

There were guilds of weavers at Win- 
chester, York, Huntingdon, and Nottingham 
as early as the twelfth century. In 135], 
at a time of some grievance among them, 
‘*the poor weavers of London ”’ represented 
to Edward III. that Henry II. had given 
them a charter with a monopoly of their 
eraft. Following the weavers came the 
| drapers in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The term ‘“‘draper’’ was _ first 
used for any one working or dealing in cloth, 
and the drapers became rivals of the weavers 
in the sale of cloth. The drapers obtained 
a charter about 1364, and in 1384 they 
purchased a hall, and thus obtained an 
administrative centre. This hall was in 
' St. Swithin’s Lane, just off Cannon Street, 
which was then the centre of the weavers 
in London. The difference between drapers 
and tailors in the fifteenth century is not 
easy to define. The tailors of London 
;secured a grant of incorporation in 1408, 
| and the drapers in 1438. We find the tailors 
| of Southampton acting as a corporate body 
| against aliens in 1474, The drapers and the 
|tailors shared the right of search at St. 
| Bartholomew’s Fair, testing the cloth sold 
| by * the drapers’ ell”? and by ** the merchant 
| tailors’ silver yard.” 
| In the fifteenth century the cloth in- 
| dustry spread from the towns to the country, 
'and a new class of men, called clothiers, 
arose. These clothiers were unlike those 
who had gone before them, for they con- 
trolled every stage of the business, from the 
| buying of the wool to the turning out of the 
| finished article (Ashley, p. 228). In the six- 
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{ 
teenth century there was some friction | Industry.’ Herbert's ‘History of the 
between weavers and clothiers, and in the | Twelve great Livery Companies’ includes 
Weavers’ Act of 1555 the preamble sets | the Merchant Taylors, vol. ii. pp. 382-530 ; 
forth: ‘‘ Forasmuch as the weavers of this | the Drapers, vol. i. pp. 389-498; and the 
realm have complained that the rich and | Clothworkers, vol. ii. pp. 643-64. In the 
wealthy clothiers do in many ways oppress | ¢ase of the Clothworkers I append titles of 
them,” &e. | various other books relating to them:— 

A guild or fellowship of the clothworkers| Charters (The) and Letters Patent granted by 
of Newbury existed in the reign of the Kings and Queens of England to the Cloth- 
Henry VIII.; and in 1601 certain privileges Workers’ Company (14801688): — 

7 > a . rom the originals in 1e€ possession 0. e Come 

already held were confirmed to this guild pany. London, 1881. 4to. 
by a charter of Queen Elizabeth. Mr.| Ordinances of the Clothworkers, Fullers, and 
Walter Money contributed to the Journal Shearmen; with a general account of their 
of the British Archeological Association, oe constitution from Edward IV. to 
‘f i : e 6 ,, Elizabeth. n.d. to. 
Heed mre i > PP- gts a Ordinances (The) of the Clothworkers’ Company, 
interesting details of this guild, which still together with those of the Ancient Guilds or 
exists. Thomas Baskerville, in describing | Fraternities of the Fullers and Shearmen of the 
@ journey from Abingdon to Southampton City of London (1480-1639). Transcribed from 
about the time of Charles J., savs of New- | the originals in the possession of the Company. 
bury folk :— eae London, 1881. 4to. 

: Towse, W. B. Selections from the Rules and 
Orders of the Court of the Clothworkers’ Company, 
trade do keep great feasts, each several company, | together with the ordinances or by-laws sanc- 
they and their wives, feasting together, especially | tioned by the judges in the year 1639. (London) 
the clothiers and hatters. For coming one day | 1840. 8vo. 
——— prod —: — staying at a — Ful The Royal Commission on Livery Companiess 

: = a ees way Se | 160k: cn ts Herbert’s book very well 
whewe. alter Shaw a a ane 884, supplements Herbert's Ty : 

0 ee een oe Outside London the only considerable 


were met at ‘ The Globe’ with the town music, ‘ - “ ° 
who, playing merrily before them, the men in their | Company which has had its history printed 


— clothes air > sa — them - is the Merchant Taylors of Bristol, written 
men in very good order, two and two, neatly = , -F ifty i iv 7 
trimmed and dosty dressed, all in steeple-crowned by. oe By Pg ge Ae hy ately 
hats, which was a pleasant sight to behold.” printed, Bristol, 1880). a 
aie Ae trated, and includes a picture of the Merchant 
Several families in Newbury bear such | Taylors’ Hall at Bristol. Two years earlier 
names as Weaver, Tucker, Dyer, and Shear- | (1§78) Mr. Fox published a paper on ‘The 
man ; and there is still standing in the town | History of the Guilds of Bristol’ which 
the Cloth Hall. The Guild possesses some | jg printed in the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
items of corporate insignia, including the Archeological Society’s Proceedings, vol. iii., 
headle’s silver-mounted staff of office, and a | pp. 90-98. In 1889 Mr. Fox issued ‘ An 
helt with the arms of the Newbury weavers | Account of the Weavers of Bristol’ which 
engraved on a silver shield, worn by the | was also privately issued in Bristo! and 
beadle at the annual festival. limited to fifty copies. There is a sheet in 
There are other facts given in Mr. Money’s ‘the B. M. dated 1630, ‘‘ To all the clothiers 
valuable paper which appear to answer | of England—The state of the difference 
very directly the Rev. J. W. Osman’s | between the clothiers and the City of 
question. Mr. A. F. Pollard’s article in! London.” A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
the ‘D.N.B.2 upon John Winehcombe | 187, Piccadilly, W. 
(Jack of Newbury), and Thomas Deloney’s : 
‘Pleasant History of John Winchcomb, in 
his Younger Yeares called Jack of New-| Keats. HAmpsTeaAD, AND Sir C. W. 
berie, the Famous and Worthy Clothier of Dirke (11 S. iii. 145, 176, 196).—The 
England,’ should be seen. Leland refers to) Borough of Hampstead has now come into 
‘one Stump of Malmesbury,’ who as a_ possession of the valuable testamentary 
great clothier occupied “‘the whole lodgings gift made by the late Sir Charles Dilke, 
of the Abbey,” and “ intendeth to make a which finds permanent, appropriate shelter 
street or two for clothiers in the back vacant | at the Central Library in the Finchley Road. 
grounds of the Abbey.”’ The Libraries Committee is to be congratu- 
The bibliography of the subject includes | lated upon the method of arrangement 
first in importance W. J. Ashley’s ‘ Econo- | adopted for displaying the various memen- 
mic History,’ vol. i. part ii. chap. ii., on the toes of the poet to the best advantage ; 


** They are a very sociable people, and to increase 





Crafts (Guilds), and chap. iii., ‘ The Woollen | also upon the choice of the inscription upon 








52 NOTES 


the ‘‘home” of this prized collection’ 

‘The Dilke Bequest of Keats’ Relics” 
is admirably concise and indicative. The 
present writer, when recently inspecting the 
treasures, was sorry to note the paucity of 
Visitors; but that is a neglect which cannot 
certainly long prevail. The Hampstead and 
Highgate Express gives the. following as 
a list of the items :— 

‘ Letters written by Keats; letters received 
by him from Leigh Hunt; a trinket containing 
a lock of his hair; his notebook when a medical 
student: books owned by him (some with mar- 

ginal notes love-letters to Fanny Brawne ; 
various sketches and portraits of Keats, a plaster 
mask, and a bust of the poet.” 

The latter two are not as yet, apparently, 
in position. CrecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


MisTRESS KATHERINE ASHLEY OR ASTLEY 
(11 S. iii, 447; iv. 13).—Mr. Bay ey’s 
reply will not. I fear, help in elucidating the 
identity of this lady. My query was, 
How could Katherine Champernowne have 
married Sir John Astley when at the time 
referred to she was the wife of another ? 
Sir John’s second wife, Margaret, called 


‘daughter of Thomas, Lord Grey, brother | 
|of eighteen, Cunningham had an interview 


of Henry, Lord Grey,” is certainly inac- 
curately described. There was neither a 
Thomas nor a Henry Lord Grey at that 
period who could have held this relationship 
to her. The lady intended is Margaret, 
daughter of Lord Thomas Grey, second son 
of the second Marquis of Dorset, and brother 
to the unfortunate Henry Grey, Duke 
of Suffolk. Lord Thomas was beheaded 
27 April, 1555, for being concerned in the 
Wyatt insurrection. His wife’s 


AND QUERIES. 


| themselves. 
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however, his statement regarding Hogg 
pec Cunningham has been accorded the 
value of substantial evidence, it should have 
consideration. Maginn was avowedly 
familiar with all the lyrics in the ‘ Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Song,’ and also 
with a body of *‘ Jacobite relies,’ which he 
says Cunningham gave or lent to Hogg 
before the time of the Cromek venture. The 
second products, he avers, are superior to 
the first: “they are,” in his own words, 
‘simply chefs d’wuvre, and are almost, but 
not entirely, equalled by the Jacobite 
relics.” He thus distinguishes and dis- 
criminates, making it clear that the two 
sets of lyrics are separate and unrelated. 
Were it not so, we should be entitled to 
charge the critic with comparing and con- 
trasting certain poetical compositions with 
Therefore we are justified in 
concluding that there is nothing in the one 
group which is repeated in the other. This 
postulates the exclusion of ‘ The Wi ee Wee 
German Lairdie’ from the “relics”’ given 
or lent to Hogg, and disposes of the argument 
from Maginn’s statement for Cunningham’s 


, authorship of that song. 


shame seems, 


to be unknown, and it was probably this | 
| literary deception as that given from tradi- 


circumstance that led Sir Egerton Brydges 
in his * Peerage’ (sub Earl of Stamford) 
to express a doubt of Lord Thomas leaving a 
daughter. Her epitaph at Maidstone— 
where she died in 1601—styles her ‘‘daughter 
of Thomas Grey. branched out of the right 
honourable house of the Greys, Dukes of 
Suffolk, Marquises of Dorset, &e.” 


Margaret Astley was executrix to her 
husband, and proved his will in 1596. 
W. Dz. Pink. 


BuRNS aNnD ‘THE WEE WEE GERMAN 
LAIRDIE ’ (11 8. iii. 286, 354, 430; iv. 14). 
—A few tinal words may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted on this topic. In the first place, 
Maginn is a very slender authority on any- 
thing connected with Scotland, which he 
once banned as a “ beggarly ” region in- 
habited by * loons with bottomless breeks.”’ 


, this is 


Secondly, it is the case that, when a lad 


with Hogg on Queensberry Hill, and read 
or recited to him some of his experiments 
in verse. Hogg reports the incident, and 
adds that the friendship thus begun was 
diligently fostered by himself. ‘‘ From that 
day forward,’ he observes, “I failed not 
to improve my acquaintance with the Cun- 
ninghams. I visited them several times at 
Dalswinton, and never missed an opportunity 
of meeting with Allan.” There is no allusion 
in this or other authentie reports to such 


tion at the last reference. At the same 
time, this floating story of Cunningham's 
trickery receives colour from what isdefinitely 
known regarding his actual proceedings. 
Even if the legend, however, is to be assumed 
as chronicling a fact, it remains to be proved 
that ‘The Wee Wee German Lairdie’ was 
the lyric with which the eclectic aspirant 
abused the good nature of his friend. Yet 
now called ‘“ Cunningham’s song, 
which imposed upon Hogg.’ Wherein is 
the warrant for the large assumption ? 
Finally, there is still Hogg’s “older 
collection,’ which included ‘The Wee Wee 
German Lairdie,’ and which, it is now evident, 
was not the cluster of ‘‘ Jacobite relics’ 
mentioned by Maginn. Though this an- 
thology may never be seen again, there 
is no reason to doubt that it once existed, 


a 
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and that it contained the lyric under dis- 
cussion, which was familiar to Hogg as a 
traditional song and ‘a great favourite all 
over Scotland.” Till Hogg’s statements can 
be explained away, it will be impossible 
to assign the authorship of ‘The Wee Wee 
German Lairdie® to Allan Cunningham or 
any other writer. THOMAS BAYNE. 
{We cannot insert more on this subject. } 


GOWER FaMILy OF WORCESTERSHIRE 
(11 S. ii. 249, 417, 452; iii. 472).—As the 
lineage of William Gower, M.P. for Ludlow, 
has been queried, it is as well to give the 
following information concerning what 
Grazebrook in his ‘ Heraldry of Worcester- 
shire’ terms “a right ancient family.” 

The descent from Richard Gower of 
Whittington, co. Wore. (temp. Ed. I.), to 
William Gower of Boughton St. John, co. 
Wore. (son of Henry Gower of Boughton St. 
John by his wife Barbara Littleton), who 
married Eleanor, daughter of John Folliott 
of Pirton, and died 1601, is in * Visitation 
of Worcestershire of 1569’ (Harl. Soc.). 

The second son of William Gower, 7.e., 
George Gower of Colemers, co. Wore., 
succeeded to tifé Boughton St. John property 


on the death of his elder brother John Gower | 


in 1625, and was father to Abel Gower. M.A. 
Oxon., Fellow and Proctor of Oriel College, 
who was born 1567; married at St. Bartho- 
lomew-the-Less, London, 1 June, 1614, Ann 
Withers; and died 1632 (will proved 
P.C.C. 1632). 

Abel Gower's elder son, 
Boughton St. John (born 
1671: will proved P.C.C. 
Mary his wife two sons, 
mentioned in his will: (1) Robert and (2) 
William, M.P. for Ludlow. (Particulars 
of William Gower and his descendants are 
supplied in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry © under 
‘Gower of Glandovan’). The elder son, 
Robert Gower of Boughton St. John and 
of Buttonbridge Hall, co. Salop (born 1645), 
married in 1671 Katherine, daughter of 
Sir William Lacon Childe of IKinlet. co. 
Salop, and died 1690 (will proved P.C.C. 
1690). His eldest son, Abel Gower of 
Boughton St. John (born 1672), married 
in 1692 Mary, daughter of —— Alnut of (7) 
Penshurst, Kent, and died 1710, leaving 
two sons: Abel Eustace Gower (born 1707, 
died 1711) and William Gower (born 1701), 
who married in 1729 Ann, daughter of 
Edward Thorp of Chiddingstone, Kent, and 
died 2 November, 1788. 

William Gower between 1724 
considerably encumbered his estate, anc 


Abel Gower of 
1620 and died 
1671), had by 
who are both 


and 1728 
1 by 


i 


indentures of lease and release dated 16 and 
17 October, 1729, disposed of Boughton St. 
John to one Joseph Weston, thus parting 


with a property which had been in the 
family for many generations. William 


Gower had several children, the eldest of 
whom, Edward Gower of Chiddingstone, 
was born 1744, married Jane Honeywood of 
Ashford, Kent, and was father to Edward 
Gower, whose descendants are given in Mr. 
Crisp’s ‘ Visitation of England and Wales,’ 
vol. Xv. p. 38. 

I have related the devolution of the 
Boughton St. John property to show that 
Nash (‘ History of Wore.’) was wrong in 
stating that it ‘‘descended to the Ingrams 
in the female line.’ Nash was evidently 
confusing Boughton St. John with the ad- 
joining estate of Earl's Court, which did so 
descend. H. A. BULLEY. 


The difference of opinion as to whether the 
cross in the Gower arms is flory or patonce 
may be accounted for by Mr. Barron's ex- 
planation that both these terms are given 
in Tudor and modern heraldry to variants of 
the medieval cross paty: “ The true cross 
paty, when encountered by the armorist in 
its plump shape (fashion of 1300), is ticketed 
cross patoncée ; but when the fashion of 
1450 thins its arms it straightway becomes 
a cross flory”’ (Ancestor, 1. 51). The term 
‘** paty ” or ** paté,”’ Mr. Barron points out, 
is applied in modern heraldry only to the 
old cross formy. G. H. Waite. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


LusH AND LUSHINGTON SURNAMES (11 8. 
iii. 490).—The name Lushington occurs 
frequently in the parish registers of this 
neighbourhood, but in its earlier form is, 
I think, without the h. 

In ‘ Testamenta Cantiana,’ p. 157, Thos. 
Lustenton of Stonden, 1495, desires in his 
will to be buried in the churchyard of 
Hawkinge, near Folkestone. 

In Saltwood register, under 1579, is the 
record of the marriage of Alice Lussenton ; 
and at Cheriton is that of Robertus Lussing- 
ton. 

About the middle of the next 
the spelling changes to Lushington. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


century 


Sandgate. 


Long, ‘ Personal and Family Names, 
1883, says :— 
‘Lusher (le usher) and Lush. 


town of the son of Lush. 


Lushington, the 


W. B. GERISH. 
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Lush, according to ‘The Norman 
People,’ comes from Simon de Lusco of 
Normandy, mentioned (1180-95) in * Magn. 
Rotul. Seacearii Normannie,’ in the 
Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de 
la Normandie. The name of Gaufridus 
Loske also occurs therein. 

In the ‘ Rotuli Hundredorum’ (Record | 
publication) his descendants Michael and | 


Nicholas Losse are stated to have been | 

resident in England c. 1272. | 

Harry Hems. | 

Fair Park, Exeter. | 
[Scrocs also thanked for reply ] 


346).—I do not understand Dr. KRUEGER’S 
‘difficulty about this word in its restricted 
sense. In English, at any rate, the modern | 
meaning of ‘“‘pen’’ is the complete implement, 
stem, holder, and nib: this being the general 
acceptation of the name since the virtual | 
disappearance of the quill pen. The use of 
“nib” to denote a pen-point apart from 
‘the holder is neither novel nor vulgar; in 
fact, it is the only available word we have ; 
though in America a nib with a blunt or 
broad point always goes by the name of 
“stub”: a less pleasing term by far, to 
my fancy, than ‘“‘nib.” The ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
examples of the latter from 1837 and 1840. | 
I can remember * boxes of nibs” being | 
much in evidence in English schools in the | 
sixties. N. W. Hix. 

New York. 

St. Dunstan AnD TUNBRIDGE WELIs| 
{11 8. iii. 489).—The lines quoted by Me. | 
GOWER are a variant of lines 5 and 6 of ‘ A! 
Lay of St. Dunstan,’ one of ‘ The Ingoldsby | 
Legends.’ St. Dunstan’s political career | 
has been mixed up with his ecclesiastical | 
in an inextricable manner, while both have | 
been the subject of legend, of which that of | 
seizing the devil by the nose with the tongs 
is one. It is told in the life of St. Dunstan 
by Osbern, and can be seen in the Rolls 
series, pp. 84-5, also the Introduction, 
p. Ixv. A. RHODES. 


| 

ae pease | 

** Nip ’’=SEPARATE PEN-POINT (11 S. iil. | 
| 

| 

| 

! 


| 
Walter Gale, the Sussex schoolmaster, | 
records that in 1749 
‘*there was at Maytield a pair of tongs, which the | 
inhabitants affirmed, and many believed, to be that | 
with which St. Dunstan, who had his residence in 
a fine ancient dome in this town, pinched the devil 
by the nose when, in the form of a handsome maid, 
1 him.”—See ‘The Book of Days’ (R. | 


he temptec 
Chambers), i. 331. 

A. R. Baytey. 
[Scotts also thanked for reply,] 


'about to happen ; 


| properly qualified. 


CORPSE BLEEDING IN PRESENCE OF THE 
MURDERER (11 S§. ii. 328, 390, 498; ili. 35, 
92, 398).—The Japanese belief that blood 
will flow from a corpse when it is approached 
by one dearly loved was also held in this 
country. It is noted in Hone’s ‘ Year-Book ’ 
at p. 592 that Reginald Scot in his ‘ Discovery 
of Witchcraft’ says :— 

‘“‘T have heard by credible report, that the wound 


| of a man murthered renews bleeding at the presence 


of a dear ifriend or of a mortal enemy. Divers also 
write that if one pass by a murthered body (though 
unknown) he shall be stricken with fear, and feel 
in himself some alteration of nature.” 

St. SwITHIN. 


Twrxs AND SECOND Sicut (11 S. iii. 469). 
—There is an idea amongst some people that 
twins are ‘‘ more than ordinary,” and that 
when they are living in different places the 
one feels or knows when the other is ill, that 
something more than usual is taking place. 
Twins are often ‘“‘odd’’ and do strange 
things. One I know, a woman, is singular 
in her ways. In making excuses for her, 
her mother often says: ‘‘ Oh ! take no notice 


of her: she’s a twin.’ She certainly 
“comes out” expressions, 


with singular 
and seems to have an Setettion of things 
but it hardly fits in 
‘* second sight.” 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


with the term 
Worksop. 


The old superstition about ** second sight 
prevailed generally all over the Highlands 
and islands of Scotland about a hundred 
years ago. It has now virtually disappeared 
except on the rare occasions when its ashes 
are revived for the benefit of tourists able 
to pay handsomely for samples of its mani- 
festation. Apparently it differed consider- 
ably from the curious variety of ‘‘ second 
sight ’’ described in the query. The High- 
land ‘** second sight ’’ consisted in beholding 
things at a distance or events in the future, 
generally of a calamiteus nature to the 
persons listening tothe seer. Twins were not 
understood to have any greater aptitude 
for the weird gift than persons otherwise 
The seventh son of a 
seventh son, however, was popularly credited 
with a capacity to discern the occult and 
mysterious. It was invariably considered 
that ‘‘ second sight,’ or any other mystical 
endowment, was his to exercise at pleasure. 
The curious and interesting incidents de- 
seribed in the query would seem to have been 


‘cases of “ spiritual intuition ’’ rather than 


‘second sight’ in the old Highland sense. 
Scotus, 
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ARCHBISHOP STONE oF ARMAGH (11 S. 
iii. 450).—See the * D.N.B.,’ vol. liv. p. 405, 


tor Andrew Stone (1703-73), and p. 410 for | 


George Stone (1708 ?-64). They were sons 
of Andrew Stone, a prominent banker of 
Lombard Street, London, by his wife Anne 
Holbrooke. 
son, Thomas, died before he was twelve 
years of age, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 15 February, 1761. The Arch- 
bishop died unmarried, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
say is in the hall of Christ Church, Oxon. 
A. R. Bay Ley. 


|T. S. R. W. also refers to the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


WELLINGTON STATUES IN LONDON: 
M. C. Wyatt (11 8. iii. 285).—The following 
extract from The Times of 21 June may be 
added to the note at the above reference. 
The quotation contained in it is taken from 
The Times of June, 1838 :— 

“The Times comments as follows of 
appointment of Mr. Wyatt, the sculptor, 
design the Wellington Memorial :— 


the 


“<Tt is a week or ten days since we raised | 
our voice against one of the most mischievous, | 
offensive, and revolting jobs that ever disgraced | 


this country, so fertile in them. 
we see, to try our hand again; and if the noblest 
of the fine arts can yet be rescued from insult, 
or the memory of the greatest living Englishman 
from desecration, it is our bounden duty—in the 
discharge of which we earnestly claim, nay, 
supplicate, the cordial help and support of all 
our brethren of the press, without 


in the face of the whole world, the monstrous 
attempt upon human patience which is now in 
progress, and 
our correspondents, and indeed the printed reports, 
inform us, with Sir Frederick Trench. 

“Phe job in question is no other than the 
consignment of the ‘ Wellington Memorial,’’ 


for the western end of the metropolis, to a certain | 


Mr. Wyatt, to whom we are indebted for that 
burlesque effigy miscalled an‘ equestrian statue ”’ 
of George III., which adorns a part of Westminster 


formerly known as Cockspur Street, but latterly, | 


through the good offices of the said Mr. Wyatt, 
distinguished as ‘* Pigtail-place.”’ 

‘*** We had ourselves never heard of this person 
being remarkable for any piece of original statuary 
but a ‘‘ monument,” as it was misnamed, to the 
Princess Charlotte, wherein the body of the 
dleceased appears dripping under a wet sheet, 
as if just dragged out of the Thames—and her 
corpulent spirit (a separate portion of the same 
group), mounting with painful difficulty, pretty 
much after the fashion of a prize calf at Smithfield. 
Surely such a piece of lumbering feebleness and 
animal vulgarity never yet disgraced a sculptor’s 
chisel, or deformed, as it now does, the interior 
of a Christian church.’ ” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The Under-Secretary’s only | 


His portrait by Ram- | 


to, 


It behoves us, | 


distinction | 
of politics or party—to denounce and reprobate, | 


of which the authorship rests, as 


“FRANKLIN Days” : ** BORROWING 
Days” (11 S. iv. 9).—* Franklin days” 
seem to be the English medieval rendering 
of li Cavalié, the Knights’ days, considered 
/in Provence and other parts of Southern 
France as critical days for weather. They 
probably became naturalized in England 
during the Plantagenet times of close inter- 
course with Southern France, which brought. 
so many Provengal words and customs to 
England. The terms “Franklin” may 
have been adopted to avoid the ambiguity 
ot *‘ knights’ ’’ in conjunction with mS 


se 


days’; 
and this group of days appears to have 
shifted to certain critical days two or three 
weeks later. 

The first of the series of knights is the 
knight St. George’s Day, the 23rd of April ; 
then come St. Mark on the 25th, and St. 
Eutropius on the 30th. To these is added 
Holy Cross Day, 3 May, as in the saying, 

Jourget, Marquet, Troupet, Crouset, 
Soun li quatre cavalie, 
with the variant **Soun li quatre capoulié 
‘de la fre,” z.e., are the four chiefs of cold. 


In this rime the names of the knights 
or chiefs are given in their familiar diminu- 
tives, Jourget for Jorgi, &e.; and Holy 
| Cross Day is personified. Sometimes St. 
| John of the Lateran Gate, 6 May, is added 
'to the knights; and St. Philip on the Ist 
of May is also considered critical. 

Another group of saints, Paneras, Gly- 
cerius, and Boniface, the three saints de 
glace of Northern as of Southern France, 
are held responsible for the cold weather 
frequently occurring from the 12th to the 
14th of May. I have heard an English 
saying that “ the 12th of May is the coldest 
day.” This cold snap often occurs some- 
what later, perhaps as a consequence of the 
New Style in a country which has forgotten 
most of the saints. However, this year, 
as indeed I have observed in other years, 
a cold northerly wind blew in Paris, as at 
Exeter, on the 19th and following days. 
It is to this group of days that the term 
“ Franklin days,” originally earlier, appears 
to have shifted. 


| 


The eritical day of English summer, 
St. Swithin, 15 July, is in France that of 
St. Médard, 8 June; and in the south 


St. Gervase, 19 June, shares the obloquy 
of the latter saint in possibly bringing a 
‘long spell of rainy weather even more 
| dreaded, as wheat is usually fit for reaping 
by St. John the Baptist’s Day, 24 June. 
After this month rain is welcome and e¢ritical 








D0 





days are fewer. With St. Luke, 
[8 October, autumn begins: he cools the 
soil and fits it for sowing. 

At the new vear critical days are again 
observed. Candlemas, 2 February. is criti- 
cal for weather of the next forty 
days. A quotation in the * E.D.D.’ under 
‘February’ shows that in the Highlands 
there are often three stormy days which 
February has borrowed from January. 


saints” 


the 
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This idea of one month borrowing days from | 


the preceding, or from the following, month. 
for good or for evil, seems to be widespread. 
In Italy there are ¢@ giorni della Veechia, 
at Mid-Lent. when expected spring often 
begins with very cold weather. For the 
reason of this name I must return to Pro- 
vence, though doubtless Italian folk-lorists 
may be able to give the Italian legend of 
these days. the Provengal days 
quand la Viéio encagnado 

mando a Febrie sa reguignado (* Miréio.’ vi.) 
when the angry old 
back to February. 


woman sends a 
These jour de la Viéio 


kiel | 


are the Jast three of February and the first | 


three of March. The legendary old woman. 
seeing February about to pass off favourably 
for her pasture, said, like Dante’s blackbird 
(‘ Purgatorio.” xiii.), ‘‘ Now TI fear thee no 
longer ” 
borrowed three days from him, and was thus 
able to punish the old woman by six days 


fll sS. LV. Juny 15, 191). 


burnt dry ditch to see how he likes the 


drought, it seems that general opinion 
considers the saints responsible for the 


weather, rather than the dates attributed 
to them in the calendar. 
Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Neuilly. 

[For St. Swithin and St. Médard see an/e 
p- 45; for ‘* borrowing days’ in England and 
Provence see the notes by ST. SWITHIN at YS, xil. 
93, 351.] 


MtmMMy USED As PatInt BY ARTISTS 
(11 8. iv. 7).—In the lists issued by many 
artists’ colourmen of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy an oil-paint figures as 
mummy. momie, Mumie, or mummia. LT 
think the question asked by Mr. G. 
McMurray of New York may best be an- 
swered by the following quotation from my 
‘Chemistry of Paints and Painting, 3rd 
ed., 1901, pp. 236-7 :— 

** Mummy ° as a pigment is inferior to prepared. 
but superior to raw asphalt, inasmuch as it has been 
submitted to a considerable degree of heat, and 
has thereby lost some of its volatile hydrocarbons. 
Moreover, it is usual to grind ap the bones and 
other parts of the mummy together, so that the 


|vesulting powder has more solidity and is less 


but February went to March and | 


fusible than the asphalt alone would be. <A 
London colourman informs me that one Egyptian 
mummy furnishes sufficient material to satisfy 
the demands of his customers for twenty years. 


| It is. perhaps, scarcely necessary to add that some 


of such cold that her flock of sheep perished. | 


The old woman kicked: she bought some 


cows, but. not having learnt wisdom. she | 


rejoiced again towards the end of March. | 


This month. having three days left. borrowed 
four days from April, and punished the old 
womans cows so effectually that these 
seven days are called li Vaqueiriéu or Wi 
jour negre de la Vaco, the black days of the 
cow. Since then farmers have taken care 
not to halloo till they are well out of the risk 
of the bad weather likely to come in the 
critical days from February till the end of 
June. 

T have told the story only of the Knights’ 
days and of borrowed days, but a good many 
saints throughout the Southern calendar. 
which is different from the Northern, have 
something said for or against them 
influencing weather. 


as 


It is not easy to say how far the saint, 
or the day bearing his name, is made respon- 
sible for the weather, but the Southern 
peasant reckons seasons rather by saints’ 
days than by dates: and in a country where 
a saint who fails to send rain in answer to 
prayer may find his statue put out in a sun- 


‘mummy’ are 


samples of the pigment sold as 
used 


spurious. Mummy was certainly as an 
oil-paint at least as early as the close of the six~ 
| teenth century.” 

ARTHUR H. CHURCH. 


Shelsley. Kew Gardens. 


‘The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases’ (Camb. Univ. Press, 
1892) quotes, s.v. mummia. trom Richard 
Haydocke’s * Tracte containing the Artes 
of Curious Paintinge, Carvinge, and Build- 
inge,” 1598, Book iii. p. 99, translated from 
Lomatius: ‘The shadowes of carnation 
are the earth of Campania, and Vmber 


called Falsalo, burnt verditer, aspaltum, 
mummia.” Lomatius is Giovan Paolo 
Lomazzo, who wrote * Trattato dell’ Arte 


della Pittura, Scoltura, ed. Architettura.’ 
With regard to the imedicinal use of 
mummy, Dr. Greenhill, in commenting on 
Sir T. Browne’s * Hydriotaphia,’ chap. v., 
**Mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim 
cures wounds, and’ Pharaoh sold for 
balsams,”’ remarks that it appeared in ‘ The 
London Pharmacopoeia’ as late as 1721. 
Mummy was at one time a regular article 
of commerce. Southey in his *‘ Common- 
place Book, ili. 605. has a note from a passage 


is 
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in Purchas about six hundred pounds of exceedingly in its composition and_pro- 
mummy being brought home for the Turkey perties.... It is only used as an oil-colour.” 
Company in pieces. The mummies were A medicinal preparation was made from 
apparently not always of ancient date. At the substance of mummies. Hakluyt (1599), 
least in Purchas’s * Pilgrimages,’ pt. i.) Vol. II. i. 201, says: ‘‘ And these dead 
(1617) p. 849, can be read how the’ Ethio- | bodies are the Mummie which the Phisitians 
pians “make Mummia”’ from ‘‘a Captive and Apothecaries doe against our willes 
Moore, of the best complexion....after long make us to swallow’; and Swift (1727). 
dieting and medicining of him.” ‘Further Ace. Curll,’ * Wks.,” 1755, IIT. i. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


IT hardly know what kind of evidence 
Mr. G. McMvrray requires as to the truth 
of the statement that mummy was used as 
a pigment. Fairholt (* Dictionary of Terms 
in Art’) recognizes it as a material known 
to painters, and asserts :— 

‘The genuine consists of the substance found 
in the tombs of Egypt. which is a compound of 
bitumen and organic matter both animal and 
vegetable. Some manufacturers grind the whole 


of this substance together, by which a dirty- 
coloured pigment is obtained. Others carefully 
select only the bitumen.”’ 

Adeline (‘Lexique des Termes d'Art’) 


is accordant. He notes :— 


**S’il fallait en croire M. Valmant de 
mummie tirée de momies égyptiennes authen- 
tiques depuis longtemps déja était fort rare, 
et celle que fournissaient alors les droguistes du 
Levant provenait des cadavres que les juifs et 
les chrétiens du Levant embaumaient avec des 
aromates résineux et du bitume de Judée.’ 

We may not forget that Desdemona’s 
fateful handkerchief (*‘ Othello,’ IIT. iv. 74) 


was dyed in mummy, which the skilful 

Conserved of maidens’ hearts. 

It was probably of a dull neutral tint which 
made a good background for the straw- 
berries. 

Mummy was among the materia medica of 
the olden times. Franklin in * Les Médica- 
ments,’ p. 94, quotes an author who states 
that it was at first 

* certaine liqueur odorante et de la 
de miel’ receuillie dans les anciens tombeaux de 
VEgypte. Au début, on ne fouilla que les 
sépultures des rois et des grands personnages, et 
alors la mumie administrée en boisson opérait 
des guérisons merveilleuses. Mais ensuite, on 
s’avisa d’ouvrir lescercueils de pauvres diables,‘ qui 
estoient morts de ladrerie ou de peste, pour en 
tirer la pourriture cadavéreuse qui en distilloit 
et la vendre pour vraye et Iégitime mumie. 


That being the Paris sometimes 


Bomare, la 


consistance 


ease, 


161, satirically speaks of ‘the mummy of 
some deceased Moderator of the General 


Assembly in Scotland, to be 
as an effectual antidote 
Christ.”’ 


taken inwardly 
against Anti- 
R. Baytey. 


PRINCE CHARLES OF BovuRBON-CAPUA 
(11 S. iii, 329, 393).—Since writing at the 
latter reference I have received from an old 
friend and inhabitant of Lucea further 
details regarding the residence of the family 
of the above Prince of Bourbon-Capua 
(younger brother of King Bomba of Naples), 
who died in 1862. 

My correspondent states that the Villa 
Marlia (not ‘‘ Martia,’ as Scorvus ¢alls it), 
near Lucca, belonged formerly to an ancient 
and noble family of Lucca, who sold it to 
the Bourbons, from whom it passed into the 


| possession of the house of Savoy, the reigning 


| dynasty. 
| Capua and his wife the Irish Penelope still 


' 


provided the main ingredient of its own) 


mummy. St. SWITHIN. 


“Mummy” is a pigment which should 
be made of the pure Egyptian asphaltum, 
ground up with drying oil or with amber 
varnish ;_ but J. S. Taylor in Field’s * Chro- 


matogr.’ (1885) says: ‘* Mummy varies 


The aged son of Prince Charles of 


inhabits this Villa Marlia. I am promised 
a description of the splendid villa, printed, 
and illustrated with its historical associa- 
tions. WILLIAM MERCER. 


MILITARY EXEcuTIONS (11 S. iv. 8).—In 
fiction it is an occasional custom to describe 


blank ammunition as being served out to a 
firmg squad. Such tales deceive only civil! 


readers. If the object of supplying blank 
cartridges were to relieve soldiers from the 
partial onus of the condemned person's 
death, they would fail to achieve the pur- 
pose. Every one who has become familiar 

with the use of live cartridges knows at once. 
even in the dark, the difference between 
ball and blank ammunition. Ball cartridges 
are heavier, longer, and emit a different 
sound in the firing ; so that members of the 
firing party would well know which eartridges 
were deadly. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


“ SCHICKSAL UND  EIGENE ScCHULD”™ 
(11 8. iii. 407: iv. 13).—The few lines pre- 
fixed to ‘ Werthers Leiden’ (1774) end with 
the words: “lass das Biiehlein deinen 
Freund seyn. wenn du aus Geschick oder 
eigener Schuld keinen niihern finden kannst.” 

E.G. ¥. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 s. | 
iv. 8).—The writer of the four lines which | 
W. B. C. quotes somewhat inaccurately 
was not William Smith O’Brien, but Michael 
Joseph Barry, who was born at Cork in| 
1817, became a barrister, and joined the} 
Young Ireland party in the forties of the} 
last century. The lines occur in a poem, | 
‘The Place to Die,’ contributed to The} 
Nation. This is the last of five stanzas:— | 

*T were sweet indeed to close our eyes 
With those we cherish near, 
And, wafted upward by their sighs, 
Soar to some calmer sphere ; 
But, whether on the scaffold high 
Or in the battle’s’ van, 
The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies for man. 

I have sometimes ventured to substitute 
the Creator for the creature in the last of these 
lines, which, however, is quite true when 
understood properly : 

Nay, whether on the scaffold high 
Or at the tyrant’s nod, 

The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies for God. 

There was another barrister of the same 
name, and Michael Joseph Barry, the writer 
of these verses, pretended that briefs and 
invitations intended for him went by mis- 
take to his namesake :— 

This namesake of mine my anger provokes— 








He’s feed for my law, and he’s fed for my jokes. 
MATTHEW RUSSELL, S.J. 


The lines quoted by W. B. C. are by 


Michael J. Barry, and appeared in The 
Dublin Nation, 28 September, 1844. 
R. A. Ports. | 


The Lord Mayor must have been thinking | 
of some lines which appeared in Punch, 
I think in 1874. They were headed ‘ Nursery | 
Rhymes new set for the Times.’ The lines 
were these :— 

There was an owl liv’d in an oak, 

The more he heard, the less he spoke ; 
The less he spoke, the more he heard— 
O, if men were all like that wise bird! 

The initial letter was a large owl, the T 
being a piece of an oak branch, signed 
**Sambourne del.” W. D. SwEETING. 

Wallington. 





D’URFEY AND ALLAN Ramsay (11 S. iii 
467).—The evidence in favour of Ramsay’s | 
acquaintance with D’Urfey is, I believe, | 
purely inferential. Ramsay had many 
friends among literary people south of the| 
Border, and D’Urfey may have been one of | 
them. Several of D’Urfey’s songs became 


: mother ”’ 


extremely popular in Seotland, owing, 
it is surmised, to Ramsay’s enterprise as 
a bookseller and friendship with the author. 
Other grounds than these for supposing 
intimate acquaintance and eorrespondence 
betweén the two poets are not discoverable. 
On the other hand, it is to be remembered 
that Ramsay ceased to be a wigmaker and 
became a bookseller only six years previous 
to D’Urfey’s death. He was scarcely 
known as a poet when D’Urfey died. Never- 
theless, it is quite conceivable that D’Urfey 
visited Edinburgh, as stated in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Scotts. 


Puitie DeHany, M.P. For St. Ives 
(11 S. iii. 449).—David Dehany, a wealthy 
planter of Jamaica, by his will dated 
17 August, 1753, proved 25 October, 1754 
(P. C. C. 271 Pinfold), demised his estates 
to his eldest son and heir Philip, probably 
identical with the above M.P. Philip was 
born about 1720. V. L. OLIVER. 


‘ THE CHURCHES OF YORKSHIRE’ (11 S. iii. 
366, 418, 473; iv. 14).—The words “I wish 
there were on the fly-leaves of each copy,” 
&e., are @ postscript to Hugall’s letter, and 
not a remark made by me. G. D. Lump. 


‘CHURCH HISTORIANS OF ENGLAND ’ (I1 8S. 
iii. 308, 373).—MR. Scott is not quite correct 


| in his enumeration of these volumes, as I have 


vol. i. parts i. and ii.; vol. ii. parts i. and 
ii. ; vol. iv.; and vol. v. part i. 
R. B—R. 


Rippie (11 8. iv. 10).—‘‘Spirit of our 
= rum; ‘“ Yours and mine’’ 
ours: ‘Tales! idle tales!’? = rumours. 
The last word is accordingly the answer. 
W. LeEyson. 
[M. sends the same word.] 


Port HENDERSON: CORRIE BHREACHAN 
(11 S. iv. 10).—Amongst the list of foreign 
and colonial places on p. 216 of ‘The Im- 
perial Tariff (1911), published by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, is Port Henderson, Jamaica. 

T. SHEPHERD. 


Corrie Bhreachan, more correctly Coire 
Bhreachain, is the tidal whirlpool between 
Islay and Jura. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


HENRY FIELDING AND THE Crvin PowER 


| (11S. iii. 486).—Is not this more likely to be 


the celebrated blind magistrate Sir John 
Fielding. half-brother of the novelist? See 
‘D.N.B.’ F. B. M. 
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| surely be reprinted, and we notice with pleasure 


Motes on Books, Kc. 


Shakespeare Bibliography: a Dictionary of 
every Known Issue of the Writings of our National 
Poet and of Recorded Opinion thereon in_the 
English Language. By William Jaggard. With 
Historical Introduction, Fascimiles, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. (Stratford-on-Avon, 
Shakespeare Press.) 


THaT the work before us is one of heroic propor- 
tions, not to say Herculean labour, may be 
gathered from the mere perusal of the title above. 
Its extent may be further indicated by the fact 
that over 30,000 distinct entries and references | 
are included, with ‘‘ minute details and available 
locations of every known issue of Shakespeare’s 
writings (whether written, printed, separate, | 
collective, authentic, attributed, private, public, 
in or out of print); likewise of every tract, 
pamphlet, volume, or collection of Shakespearean | 
comment; of each analogue or source, with 
notes of the passages affected ; of every important 
contemporary or subsequent allusion to, or article 
on, the dramatist or his productions ; of each 
autograph, genuine or forged; of all engraved 
Shakespeare portraits; with market values of 
the rarer entries. Key-references are embodied 
to incidental Shakespearean actors, actresses, 
artists, attributes, bibliographers, bibliophiles, 
biographers, blind-type printings, celebrations, 
centenaries, clubs, collaborators, commemorations, 
commentators, composers, controversies, critics, 
editors, engravers, exhibitions, festivals, forgeries, 
illustrations (literary or pictorial), jubilees, 
managers, manuscripts, memorials, monuments, 
printers, prompters, pseudonyms, publishers, 
societies, theatres, translators, vellum-printings.” 

The labour involved in such a scheme is 
enough to make one gasp. It deserves the 
adjective which Boswell italicized in consequence 





of Johnson’s objection to it; it is prodigious. 
Mr. Jaggard has, like his ancestors of the First | 
Folio, connected his name indelibly with the 
greatest in our literature. The ‘ Historical | 
Introduction ’ gives details of previous workers in 
the same field, and tells us that Mr. Jaggard’s 
work was undertaken at the request of the fourth 
Earl of Warwick, and has cost him twenty-two | 
years of effort, “ chiefly in time ill-spared from | 
rest and recreation.”’ The results of this tireless 
investigation should be in every library of any 
importance, and it is good to think that an 
Englishman has done the work. 

Ample cross-references are provided which 
facilitate easy reference, and a number of illus- 
trations of Shakespearians past and present, and 
scenes connected with the poet, are introduced 
throughout the text. 

We have made a pretty thorough examination 
for books of all kinds concerning the subject, | 
and in every case we have found a correct entry. 
Mr. Jaggard’s brief notes are illuminating, as a 
rule, but occasionally they show his own personal 
opinions too strongly. Even the expert who has 
spent some years on the study of Shakespeare 
will find much here of which he did not know, 
and the chance of being able to assure oneself 
without delay concerning a doubt or a blurred 
memory is a great relief. 

Our only regret is that there are but 500 copies 
to be had of this wonderful book. But it will 


| that it contains an ‘ Aftermath’ of ‘ additions 
| and corrections while printing,’ which includes 


a list of the exhibition of ‘* original documents of 
Shakespearian interest’? at the Public Record 
Office in April, 1910. 

Mr. Jaggard hopes to issue occasional supple- 
ments of a similar character, and will be grateful 
for the notification of omissions. 

To give a brief idea of the scope of the work 
we may mention a few items which we have 
come across in looking through its pages. We 
find our own notice of Joseph Knight included ;. 
and mentions of Shakespeare in Bagehot’s Essays, 
Cobbett’s ‘Advice to Young Men,’ Dryden’s 
dedication of his translation of Juvenal, and 
F. W. Robertson’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ and of 
the Ireland forgeries in Watson's ‘ Life of Porson.’ 
Jebb’s ‘ Translations into Greek and Latin Verse’ 
are noted as giving renderings from the poet. 
This being so, ‘The Porson Prize Exercises 
(1817-71),’ 1871 (Cambridge, E. Johnson; Lon- 
don, Hamilton, Adams & Co.), might have a place; 
for all but a few of the exercises are set from 
Shakespeare, who is, indeed, still the usual test 
author at Cambridge for Greek iambics. 

Not only are books given, but also the places 
where they are to be found in various libraries 
and collections, and a conspectus of editions.. 
Thus twelve issues are noted of Abbott’s ‘ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.’ A specimen of items more 
loosely associated with the subject is the inscrip- 
tionon the tomb of Joyce, Lady Lucy, at Charle- 
cote Church, inserted as being “‘ written by the 
baronet supposed to have been lampooned by 
Shakespeare.”” How wide is Mr. Jaggard’s range 
is shown by the inclusion of ‘ Some Platitudes 
concerning the Drama,’ an article by Mr. Gals- 
worthy in The Fortnightly Review for December, 
1909, and other references to journalism of all: 
kinds; and five entries of Edward German’s. 
music. 

Under ‘ Jahrbuch’ we are referred to that in- 
defatigable scholar Mrs. Stopes; and this sug- 


| gests that some foreign scholar might follow 


Mr. Jaggard’s lead by making a bibliography of 
Shakespeare on the Continent, or at any rate 
in France and Germany. We notice in the text 
Cohn’s ‘Shakespeare Bibliographie,’ 1871-86 ; 
but Mr. Jaggard’s scheme obviously does not 
include foreign works and editions except in 
translations, and it would have been well to 
make this clear in the Prospectus, while the title 
might expressly include America. 


In The National Review we are pleased to see 
less of politics than usual, and more concerning 
art and letters. Mr. Austin Dobson in ‘ At 
Prior Park’ gossips very pleasantly and inform- 
ingly concerning Ralph Allen’s residence and 
friends. The benevolence of the ‘“‘ Squire All- 
worthy ”’ of ‘ Tom Jones ’ was also commemorated 
by Pope, whe introduced Warburton to Allen, a 
connexion by which the later Bishop did not 
fail to profit considerably. Lord Dunsany in 
‘Romance and the Modern Stage’ champions 
the cause of imagination, and makes a timely 
appeal against the claims of business and the 
commercial view. “The Rejected of the 
Academy,’ by ‘ Callidus,’ suggests that ‘‘ the 
sixteen galleries at Burlington House should be 
apportioned among the chief art societtes of the 
kingdom, and ecash ociety should éijoy absolute 


NOTES 


independence in the selection and arrangement 
of the works in its own section.’”’ Such a reform, 


it is added, would have to be forced on the Aca- | 
That is so, and un- | 
fortunately the general public is slow to learn | 


demy by outside influence. 
in art. It prefers the chocolate-box 
prettiness, the anecdote, and _ photo- 
graphic directness of presentation. Sydney 
C. Grier writes on ‘ Vellore, 1806,’ i 
ledge of an expert who has done much to make 
India familiar to the general public: and Mr. 
A. Maurice Lew is interesting, usual, on 
* American Affairs.’ 


anything 
type of 


as 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


995 


Messrs. JAMES RIMELL & SoN’s Catalogue 225 
is devoted to books on Art. Architecture includes 
Gotch’s * Renaissance in England,’ 6/.; the 
* Dictionary’ of the Archite etural Publication 
Society, 8 vols in 6, folio, 87. ; and Nash’s ‘ Man- 
sions, as issue, 4 ous. royal folio, half- 
morocco, 8!. 8s. There are many works in choice 
bindings. one being ‘Gil Blas,’ 4 vols., with 
clever paintings on fore-edge, 1809, 307. There 
are works under Book-plates. Under Boydell is 
‘The River Thames,’ Boydell, 1794, folio, half- 
morocco. uncut, 11/7. Under Blake are his 
‘Works, reproduced in facsimile from the 
original editions (one of 100 copies for private 
circulation), 1876, folio, 5/. 5s.: the rare first 
edition of Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts ’ with Blake’s 
43 plates, folio, 1797, 12/.; and Ellis and Yeats’s 
edition in 3 vols.. Quaritch, 1893, 47. 4s. Among 
many works under British Schools there is one of 
200 copies of * The Works of Burne-Jones,’ 
issued by the Berlin Photographic Company, 
atlas folio, morocco, 297. (original price 105/.). 
There are many sale catalogues, 
classical and ancient art. Works under Costume 
include the plates published by Goddard & Booth, 
1812-22, of the Armies of Europe, 96 in number, 
finely coloured, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 28/7. There 
are lists under Decoration. Dutch and Flemish, 
French, German, and other Schools. Also under 
Galleries and Collections. 

Works under Illumination 
Missal of the fifteenth century, 70/7. Under 
Paris is Perelle’s ‘ Views.’ folio, 16—, 207. Under 
Piranesi is ‘ Vedute di Roma,’ 76 views of the 
architecture of ancient and contemporary Rome, 
oblong folio, 1750. &e., BAT. 


Charles Thurnam & Sens 
send a new Catalogue containing * Vincentio 
Saviolo, his Practise. In two Beckes. The first 
intreating of the vse of the Rapier and Dagger. 
The second, of Honor and honorable Quarrels,’ 
both parts in one volume, small 4to, limp vellum, 
title-page in facsimile. an exceptionally clean 
and large copy, 1595-14. 307. Under America 
are Bryce’s * American Commonwealth,’ first 
edition, 3 vols., cloth, 5/. 3s.; and *‘ The Portrait 
Gallery of Distinguis hed Americans,’ 2 vols., 
New York, 1834-5. morocco. 2/7. 10s. Among 
first editions are Meredith’s * Tragie Comedians,’ 
anthor’s inscription, 2 vols. in 1, 2/. 2s.; ‘ John 
Inglesant, with autograph, 1/7. 10s.; and the 
first of the first edition of ‘ Oliver Twist.’ 
3 vols., original cloth, 1838. 3/. (the illustra- 
tions include the suppressed ** Fireside”? plate. 
clean copy, but covers a little worn). Among 


include a Roman 


Messrs. of Carlisle 


issue 
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and works on | 


| copies 


| matter 
| little known to students, as well as in initiating 
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' other Dickens tirst editions are ‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by’ and‘ Hard Times.’ A large copy of Wither’s 
‘Emblems.’ 1635 5, is 77. 10s. Under Military are 
Machiavel’s ‘ Arte of Warre,” 1573, small 4to, 
bound with another Italian work on war, 4/. 4s. : 
Barriff's ‘ Military Discipline.” fine copy, but 
lacks pp. 7-10, 1635, 3/7. 3s.:; and Waymouth’s 
*‘Low-Countrie Trayning,’ 1617, 2/7. 10s. Other 
entries comprise Jowett’s ‘ Plato,’ 4 vols., half- 
morocco, 1871, 27. 10s. ; Rowlandson’s ‘ Naples,’ 
1815, 4/7. 15s.: Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,’ 
Autograph Edition, 3 vols., royal S8vo. original 
cloth. fresh as issued, 27. 15s.; and ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 
9 vols.. half-calf (Index in cloth), 1871-87, 
27. 10s.: and the Abbotsford Waverley, 12 vols., 
original cloth, 1842-7, 3/7. 15s. Under Shake- 
speareiana is a volume of 4to plays, including 
some of Beaumont and Fletcher; and ‘ The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’ ‘ written by the memorable 
Worthies of their time; Mr. John Fletcher, and 
Mr. William Shakespeare, Gent..? 1634, 45/7. 
Under Japan is Kempfer’s * History,’ 2 vols., 
folio, calf, 1728, 57. 5s. There is a small collee- 
tion of early Quaker tracts. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons’ Liverpool 
Catalogue CCCCXXTI. contains among works on 
Architecture a fine large copy of the 1521 edition 
of Vitruvius. folio, morocco, 15/7. 15s. There 
are bindings by Roger Payne. Botany includes 
a fine copy of Parkinson. There are works 
under Coronations, and decorated examples of 
early printing. Under Elizabeth is the original 
edition of Nichols’s ‘ Progresses and Public 
Processions,’ 3 vols., 51. 10s. Under Entomology 
is a copy of Martyn’s work with original water- 
colour drawings on large sheets of vellum, morocco, 
14/7. 14s. This volume was made for Beckford. 
An extra- illustrated example of Rudder’s 
‘ Gloucestershire,’ levant by Bedford, 1779, is 
287. Under Mary, Queen of Scots, we find choice 
of Udall and Skelton. Under Railways 
is Bury’s ‘ Coloured Views on the Liverpool and 
Manchester,’ original issue, 1831, 4to, 18/7. 18s. 
There are many Rowlandson plates and handsome 
sets of standard authors. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


THE SocreTy OF GENEALOGISTS OF LONDON, 
which held its first annual meeting on 29 June, 
has, we are glad to see, been successfully estab- 
lished, and should do valuable work in gathering 
widely scattered in various forms and 


Since June of last year 97 Fellows, 
Members. and Associates have been elected : the 
present revenue exceeds 200/.; and three sub- 
committees (on Parish Rociiines, the Consolidated 
Index, and Family Associations) are already 
active. The Society hopes to secure premises 
in which the considerable amount of material 
it already possesses can be lodged. The President 
is the M: Uraess of Tweeddale, and Mr. George 
Sherwood, 227, Strand, is acting as Hon. Secretary. 


new research. 


Patines to Correspondents. 


W. MacArravur.—Please 
in headings of future replies. 
re mee, 


W. G. R.—FPorwarded. 
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